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Tour of their Imperial Highnesses the Archdukes John 
and Lewis of Austria to Edinburgh. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


Continued from Page 616. 


: ps city of Edinburgh will at a future period certainly become 
one of the most beautiful cities in Great Britain. Its situation 
isuncommonly favourable, on an eminence near the sea, and com- 
bines advantages of every kind. The New Town, which was built 
after a regular plan, is every thing that can be wished in respect to 
the architecture both of the public and private buildings. ‘The con- 
trast between the Old and the New Town is striking ; the houses 
ofthe former are black, crowded together, and the streets between 
them, in part, no more than from six to ten fect broad. The two 
towns are joined by a handsome bridge, which ‘vas begun in 1705, 
and finished in 1769. ‘The building of the New Town did not begin 
till the year 1768 ; before which time there was not @ trace of it. 
Ten handsome strects, parallel to cach other, now traverse the city 
on its whole length from East to West. Queen Street is a hundred 
feet broad, and has only one row of houses, the inhabiiants of which 
enjoy the most beautiful prospect towards the North, over the county 
of Fife, and the whole course of the Firth of Forth. This advantage 
renders the street a very agreeable promenade in summer. St. 
George’s Street is a hundred and ten feet broad, and terminates at 
fach end ina fine square. Princess Street, along the Fosse, serves 
" winter promenade. Its broad foot pavement is frequently crowd- 
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ed with walkers. The fine strect leading to Leith is a third very 
agteeable promenade. 7 =" 

~ The architecture of the houses in the New Town agrees with that 
usual in London: the kitchens are below ground, and receive thei 
light from a grated window looking towards the street ; but they 
are more spacious and confortable. ‘The streets of the New Town 
have raised pavements on both sides for the foot passengers, and are 
paved with basaltic stones, which are found ia abundance near Ay. 
thur’s Seat. 

On the north of Queen Street a new town is building, which might 
be called a third Edinburgh. ‘Three principal, and some inferior 
streets, are already finished, and the houses are inhabited as fast gs 
they can be finished. Edinburgh is supplied with water froma re 
servoir four miles fromthe city, and which reccives the water from 
five springs. When these springs tlow abundantly, it supplies seven 
hogsheads per minute, or 10,080 hogsheads daily. The water js 
conducted by many pipes into a second reservoir upon the Castle 
Hill. This is the highest part of the city, butitis four and twenty 
fect below the level of the first reservoir. The secend is 48! fet 
long, 28 teet broad, and 74 tect deep. , 

The churches in the city are handsome, and built in a good style, 
St. Andrew’s church has a chime of bells, which play on Sundays; 
but as this kind of music is not at all liked in Scotland, the rentof 
the houses near the church has declined since the latter had its chime 
of bells. The new Catholic church is very pretty. The Iighlanders 
have a chu.ch here, in which diviae service is performed in their own 
language. Of the predominant religion (the Presbyterian) there are 
sixteen churehes ; besides which, there are two Catholic, one Episco- 
pal, seventeen Dissenters’, and one Quakers’ meeting house. The 
clergy cousist of twenty-eight clergymen of the Established Church, 
who are paid by their parishioners. Besides the parish churches, 
theie are also what are called chapels of ease, the preachers in which, 
like those of the Dissenters, are chiefly paid out of the profits arising 
trom letting the pews. 

‘The Presbyterian (Calvinistical) Chur. h, predominant in Scotland, 
is under tour ecclesiastical authorities. ‘The Kirk Session (la Se: 
sion d’eglts:,) the Presbyteries (Presbyteriens,) the Synod, and the 
General Asseinbly. In all ecclesiastical matters an tppeal lies from 
the Session to the Presbyterics, from them to the Synod, and from 
the Synod to the General Assembly. ‘This letter stends in the same 
relation to the inferior authorities as the House of Lords to the in 
ferior tribunals of the kingdom. ‘The approbation of the Sovereign 
is not indispensably necessary in Scotland to the validity of the ov 
dmances which the General Assembly issues from time to time. It 
meets ence a year. A royal commissioncr generally arranges with 
the president, who is called the Moderator, the time of its being suu- 
moned, and it is always dissolved by the former in the King’s name. 
the Kings bears in this assembly the title of Tleed of the Church. 
The ins at Edinburgh are goud and cleanly. The King’s Ik 
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in Princess Street, where we lodged, is particularly to be recom- 
mended for its fine situation. Be ides the hotels and public-houses, 
there are here houses which bear the modest name of oyster cellars : 
you find there at all times oysters, porter, punch, and supper, when 
they are ol rdered. 

Among the pastimes or amusements of the city, the = blie pro- 
menades deserve to be first mentioned, as they are an amusement 
moreorless in vogueali ever England. We have already me ntioned 
ome uf them: there iS anotheron the South side of the city, it isa 
mile and a halflong, and is called Meadows, or Hope’ s Pool, because 
a person of the name of Hope, about the beginning of the 18th cen- 
wry, had amarshy spot, called South Loch, drained and converted 
into a fine promenade ; its oval center is planted round with avenues 
of trees. ‘Phe theatre, which we did not see, is, we are told, incon- 
siderable. Near Leith there is a place which is used for horse-racing ; 
notwithstanding the very unfavourable sandy soil, it is much re- 
sorted to in the summer time. Corri’s Room, as it is called, is a place 
for concerts, and sometimes used for feats of tumbling and horseman- 
ship, and even as a theatre. The new sect of Mr. Haldane has also 
achapel here. ‘The assembly rooms are resorted to once a week by 
the beau monde, for cards and dancing. 

The Conrcert-hall, built in 1762, is at present a Freemason’s 
Lodge. 

The Royal Company of Archers consists of about a thousand mem- 
bers, many of Whom belong to the first families of Scotland. Part 
of them meet every week at Edinburgh, to practise archery. Every 
year there is agrand assembly, on which occasion five principal 
prizes are distributed. ‘The first, er royal prize, remains the per- 
petual property of him who gains it; three others consist of silver 
artows, Which were formerly prescnted to the society by different 
cities ; the fifth is a silver punch bowl. The winner keeps these 
only till the next annual meeting, when he gives them back, and hangs 
mamedal, with an inscription at pleasure. Another society is 
that of the Goliers. Their amusement consists in striking a ball in 
theopen air. ‘She place designed for this game is enclosed, and at 
certain distances holes are made. Ie who strikes the bal! into all 
these holes with the smallest number of strokes wins the game. 

The population of Edinburgh amounted in the year 1078 to 35,600 
souls: in the year 1811 it had increased to 103,143. ‘The number 
new houses built in Edinburgh, and which in manufacturing towns 

lways implies an increasing demand for the prodictions of their 
industry, Cannot proceed from that cause here, where there are no 
nanufactories. ‘Phe reason assigned to us was, that all natives ef 


Scotland, who have ee property, whether in’ the army er in 
trade, or in America, bu yland, and build houses here, to pass the 
Test of their days in re pose. IJtthis city cannot beast of its trade 
and manufactures, it possesses the most celebrated men of Scotland, 

Who are equally distinguished by their number, their knowledge, and 
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their erudition. Seven mail coaches go every day from Edinbure} 
to all parts of Great Britain, and $4 stage coaches. Charles {; ¢s. 
tablished the post between London and Edinburghin 1635: Thean. 
nual revenue of the post-office is estimated at 100,000}. ster}. 
ing. 





Interesting Trial. 





ESSEX ASSIZES, Saturpay, Jury 25, 
ABUSE OF EXTENTS IN AID. 


PHILPOT v. MORTLOCKS AND OTHERS. 


TS important case was tried at the last assizes for this county, 
before Mr. Baron Wood, when a verdict was found for the plain. 
tiff, with damages to the amount of 12002. On that occasion, Mr, 
Serjeant Onslow, with whom was Mr. Marryatt and Mr. Barnwall, 
conducted the defendants’ case with great ingenuity and eloquence. 
In Easter term, the defendants moved for a new trial, on the ground 
of an alleged misdirection of the Learned Judge in point of law, and 
Jast term the rule was made absolute. The case was now brought 
down for a second trial. 

Mr. Gurney said, that the plaintiff, by this action, complained of 
one of the most grievous injuries for which a man could come intoa 
court to seek redress. The plaintiff resided at ‘Thaxted, in this 
county, was a farmer and maltster, and had a wife and eight chil- 
dren depending upon him for suppert. The defendants, Messrs. 
Mortlocks, were bankers at Cambridge and atBishop’s Stortford, and 
to their character of bankers they united that of Reccivers Generalol 
his Majesty’s Taxes in the county of Cambridge, for the due dis 
charge of which office they gave security to the Crown to the amount 
of 90,000/. The plaintiff had banked with the defendants, and in the 
year 1815 be had overdrawn his account, and became their debtor 
to the amount of about 6 or 7002. and they were desirous of som: 
security for their debt. The defendants well knew the circumstances 
of the times ; they knew the depreciation of agricultural property, 
and they knew that at that time it was impossible for a man, how 
ever solvent he might be in his circumstances, to make his property 
available to satisfy present demands. ‘The plaintiff at that time bad 
considerable property ; he carried on a very extensive business a 4 
farmer and maltster, and he had landed estates upon which there was 
then a small mortgage of 300/. In consequence of an application 
made by the defendants to the plaintiff, he signed an agreement, 
whereby he undertook to give them a bond and mortgage, to secure 
their debt, upon his landed and other property. To carry this agree 
ment into effect, some time would necessarily be occupied. It 4% 
iherefore agrecd, that in the interim, the plaintiff should give ap! 
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missory note for the debt, payable on demand. Accordingly, on the 
16th of March, 1815, the promissory note was signed. ‘The agree- 
ment, it should be recollected, was for a bond and mortgage, and no 
more, After theexecution of the agreement, the piaintiff’s attorney 
prepared an abstract of the title to the real property, which was sent 
tothe defendants’ attorney, to enable him to complete the bond and 
mortgage. In this state matters remained until the 6th of August 
following, when the securities being prepared, the partics and their 
attornies met together for the purpose of having them executed. Mr. 
Mortlock did not himself attend, but he appeared by his attorney. 
On that occasion, the latter produced a warrant of attorney, which 
the plaintiff was called upon to execute as a further security for the 
debt, although that had not been stipulated for in the agreement. en- 
tered intoin March. However, the plaintiff did not hesitate to exe- 
cute all the three securities, namely, the bond, merteaze, and 
warrant ofattorney. These instruments having been thus executed, 
the plaintiff very naturally demanded his promissory note oack again. 
It was not, however, then forthcoming, but it was promised to be de- 
livered up-by Mr. Mortiock’s agent, Mr. Howard, in eight or 
ten days, but it never was in fact given up. In the month of March, 
1817, the plaintiff was busily o¢cupied in preparing his farm tor 
seeding, confident that he was perfectly secure from any pecuniary 
embarrassment in consequence of the trebie securities he had given, 
none of which could be putin force before a certain time, when he 
would be in a ‘condition to pay off the mortgage, and get rid of his 
liability to the defendants. But, whilst he was thus reposing in se- 
curity, an officer came down of a sudden from London, with an ex- 
tent from the Crown, atthe suit of Messrs. Mortlock, founded upon 
the very promissory note which they had positively promised to de- 
liver up, but which they had dishonourably withheld for the base pur- 
pose to which it was applied. Nothing could exceed Mr. P.’s aston- 
ishment at this proceeding but his distress. Itcame upon him like 
a thunderbolt from Heaven. An extentin aid was certain ruin. to 
the unhappy victiin of this visitation —it polluted all his property— 
no man could help him or attempt to afford him relief—no man 
could purchase his property, for the Crown must be satisfied—an 
extent laid its fangs upon it, and beld it with such a grasp, that no 
reliet can be afforded. ‘The plaintiff with that spirit whieh became 
an honest man, determined not to be crushed so easily, and therefore 
Tesisted the extent inthe Court of Exchequer, and inthe result, the 
jury tound a verdict against them, thereby negativing the existence 
ofany debt on which it could be founded ; and on that oceasion the 
Lord Chief Baron said, * This is another instance to: bring exteots 
In aid into disgrace.” But it wanted no observation from so high an 
authority to shew the iniamy of this transaction. This, however, 
was not all: another cireumstance remained to be added to shew the 
cold-blooded malignity of these defendants. Preparatory to the trial 
i the Court of Exchequer, Mr. Philpot’s attorney waited upon 
Messrs, Mortlock, to have the plaintiff's banking-book balanced, One 
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of the clerks set about it immediately, when Mr. F. Mortlock Cotning 
into the counting house, asked him what he was doing? The. clerk 
told him, when he immediately ordered him to erase the entries whieh 
he had just then made, and the order was obeyed accordingly. -The 
book was returned to Mr. Berryman, the attorney, thus crased; but 
the erasures were not so effectual.as to destroy the legibility of the 
figures. It might have been expected that after the verdict in the 
court of Exchequer, the defendants would have immediately with. 
drawn the extent. But no, the oflicer remained in possession until 
the warrant of attorney became due, and on that day the extent was 
withdrawn, but the warrant of attorney was putin force. The plain- 
tiff’s turniture, and all his property, were entirely sold off; himself 
and his family were turnee houseless and pennyless into the streets, 
exposed to all the horrors ot famine and want,and exposed to the in- 
clemencies of the season. Happily through the humanity and kind- 
ness of neighbours, the children were taken in, and prevented from 
perishing for want, to which, but for such goodness they must 
have been liable, through the unfeeling and merciless conduct of the 
defendants. This was the plaintiff's case. The tacts were all proved, 

The Rev. Mr. Jee, vicar of Thaxted, proved, that for eight years 
the plaintiff had been churchwarden of that parish, .and had been 
entrusted with the parish money to a considerable amount. Ue had 
the highest opinion of him as an honest, honourable, and respectable 
man. Heconsidered him as completely ruined in cowsequence of 
the extent in aid. Before that, he believed him to be perfectly solvent, 
und so good an opinion had witness of him, that he would have 
lent him any money he wanted, 

Mr. Serjeant Best then addressed the jury on behalf of the defen- 
dants, contending, that the single question for their consideration was, 
whether the defendants had issucd the extent in question maliciously, 
and without any reasonable or probable cause? Whether it was is- 
sued maliciously was a matter for their determination ; but as to the 
reasonable and probable cause, they niust receive the direction of the 
Learned Judge on that point. In os of law the conduct of the 
defendants was perfectly justifiable, for it could not be said that the 
promissory note in question had merge ti in the other securities. The 
utmost ground of complaint against the defendants was, that they bad 
accelerated their claim three it earlicr than they need stricily 0) 
have done; but throughout the whole of their conduct they acted 
bona fide, and without either express or implied malice. I: would 
be proved in evidence, that the defendants had reason to think that 
the plaintiff was notin solvent circumstances at the time the extent 
issued: that they had acted under the advice of Counsel —that 
there was no promise to deliver up the promisory note; and that 
upon the whole, the defendants had acted without the slightest ime 
putation of malice. ‘The Learned Serjeant, after a most eloquent 
speech, proceeded to ¢ all several witnesses in support of the defence 
set up, amongst whom were Mr. I'lick, o! the Temple ; Mr. Trower, 
the defendants’ solicitor ; Mr. Bond and Mr. Stewardson, gentlemen 
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connected with the Excise ; Mr. Coates, a coal merchant ; Mr. Fi- 
jiott Smith, a surveyor, &c. 

Mr. Gurney replied upon the defendant’s case with great eloquence 
and ability. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens; in summing up, left the question of malice to 
the jury ; and, after a short deliberation, the jury found a verdict 
fur the plaintitf— Damages, Eleven hundred guineas. 

‘The announcement of the verdict produced an involuntary burst of 
applause from many of the auditors ia the Court, which wascrowded 
to excess in all parts. 





Madame Bertrand’s Second Letter. 
Concluded from Page 631. 


HE island of St. Helena contains altogether about 2000 inhabi 

tants, and one half the population were at that moment floating 
onthe water, in the hope of sceing a man whom they knew only 
through the medium of the public journals, and whom they never 
imagined would visit St, Helena. But on this occasion their 
curiosity was not gratified, for Napoleon never quitted his cabin, 
and strict orders were given that no one should be permittc d to come 
on board. 

The Emperor evidently expected that the Governor would pay 
hima visit; but the latter did not think proper to do so. Late in 
the evening the Captain returned with a message, informing us, that 
we must remain on board the vessel untii the Emperor’s wooden house, 
which had been brought from England, could be got on shore, and 
fited up for his reception. I was very glad to hear that the 
Emperor loudly protested against this regulation as being injurious 
to his health, and declared his determination not to submit to it, 
observing, that he would rather be lodged in the meanest private 
house until his own residence should be completed. He had too 
long been deprived of the recreation of walking or riding,and insisted 
on going on shore for the sake of exercise—motion, you know, is his 
element. 

The Captain spent another day in sailing backwards and forwards, 
and holding consultations with the Governor, At length he in- 
formed us,that we had permission to land on ¢ 
but that Napoleon must in the meanwhile be content with the 
accommodation of a private house. 

We did not retire to rest the whole of that night, which was the 
last we spent on board the vessel: we were busily emy loye in pack- 


ing Up our things, dressing to g ashore, &c. As soou as ihe sun had 


he folowing morning, 


risen, Napoleon appeared on deck in his full uniform, with gold 
epaule ites, and the star of the Legion ot slonour, Phe Governor 
satoucan clegant koat to convey the Faaperor and the prin ipal 
ludivid uals of his suite onshore. ‘The rest of the attendants followed 
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in the boat belonging to the ship. Napoleon expected that on his 
quitting the Northumberland the guns of the ship would have beea 
fired to bid him farewell, and that they would have been answered 
bya salute from the fortress; but on the contrary all was silent, 
When we landed we of course supposed we should find the Governor 
on the shore, but we saw nobody except the inhabitants, who had 
assembled through curiosity to get asight of us. 

Napoleon desired that he might instantly be conducted to his 
abode; but he was informed that it was necessary he should in the 
first place wait upon the Governor. On hearing this, fire darted 
from his eyes, but he repressed his indignation, and followed the 
Captain without uttering a word. My husband accompanied him, 
The rest of us proceeded to some private houses on the sea-shore, 
which had been hastily prepared to receive us: they were situated 
on the side nexi the reck, and were surrounded by guards. Soldiers 
were even stationcd on the rock, above the houses, probablys@p observe 
how we might employ ourss Ives if ever we took a fancy to go outon 
the roofs, 

Napoleon soon arrived. Ife appeared much out of humour, and 
after rapidly inspecting the few apartments which his new residence 
contained, he walked up to one of the windows, and took several 
pinches of snuff. Bertrand afterwards informed me that the Gover- 
nordid not advance one step to meet him. He received him in his 
apartment politely, but with great formality; and when Napoleon, 
according to the English custom, wished to shake hands with him, be 
turned aside with evident embarrassment. Je addressed the Em- 
peror by the title of General, made some trifling inquiries respecting 
his health, and ceally observed, that he would do every thing his 
instructions permitted to render the General's residence on the island 
perfectly agreeable. Napoleon asked a thousand cager questions 
about his future establishment, but to these the Governor sometimes 
returned only half an answer, and sometimes apologized for not 
giving any at all, by observing, that he had not yet had sufficient 
time to become fully acquainted with the nature of his instructions. 

But if this formal old-fashioned Governor imagined that by such 
conduct he could counteract the imposing influence of Napoleon's 
presence, and obliterate the recollection of his mighty deeds, he was 
completely mistaken; and of this he was himscli very soon con 
vineed, for after the conference he courteously attended his exalted 
visitor to the door; and when in the evening he returned the visit, 
he appeared to have come solely for the purpose of paying his 
respects to the Emperor. Napoleon granted him an audience, 
and conversed alternately with him and his officers, just as he 
was wont to do at Tuitlenes, concerning the afieirs of 
Europe, India, and America, trade, agriculture, &c. He made some 
inquiries conce:ning shooting, and was much pleased to hear that 
there were vast numbers of paitridges on the island. He then 
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gently bowed his head, and withdrew to his study. 
And now, Caroline, Tmust fora short tine lay aside my pen. I 
understand, however, that the Northumberland as to remain bere tt 
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several weeks, and be assured I will write you another letter before 
shesails. 





Johnson’s Account of the Hot Baths of India. 


HE hummaums or hot baths were, as objects of curiosity and 

cleanliness, those which first occupied us, After returning and 
breakfasting with the Charge d’Affaires, we proceeded to them. They 
had been previously heated and pr: pared for the sole reception of our 
party, which consisted of Captain Willock, Dr. Campbell, Captain 
Salter, and myself. As the process pursued in using these baths has 
not, tomy recoljection, been detailed, I will attempt to describe it. 

We first descended a flight of steps about ten feet below the street, 

and turning to our right, entered an apartment somewhat resembling 
acoffee-room, moderately heated by flues under the stone floor, Along 
the sides of the room there were carpets spread on masonry raised 
two feet above the floor to serve for seats. ‘The light was admitted 
{othe room through a cupola perforated by holes of different orna- 
mentalshapes, in which were inserted pieces of glass of various colours, 
and resembling the common bull's eye glass. Round the room were 
hung rows of phials of coloured glass, of different shapes, some 
like tassels: perhaps some of these glasses might serve as lamps 
to be lighted up at night. Ina place like the bar of a coffve room, 
occupying the middle of that side of the reomin which were the doors, 
stood one of the attendants with sherbets and cullyoons. dle fur- 
aished each of us with a piece of coloured cloth, eight or nine feet 
long, by three broad, which on undressing and before taking off ou 
lower garments we fastened round our wast, and then finished un- 
dressing. ‘Thus equipped in our bathing garb, we followed one by 
one to the inner room or bath, on entering which I felt a degree of 
heat that made me apprehensive of tainting for want of air, and [ 
feared I should not. be able to remain; but on proceeding very 
slowly, encouraged by my Companions who had been accustomed to 
it, [found the temperature more tolerable. I went upto aman who 
stood near the tank of hot water, and he poured over me two or 
three buckets of it, just so warm as not to give pain, and then threw 
a quantity on one of the cloths for siiiag upon, of which there were 
fouryspread alongthe place. Ithen sat down, as my friends had 
doneon their’s, having near me a bow! of the heated water, and in 
this position being provided with a glove or bag of mohair lo actus a 
fesh brush, began to rub my legs and body. After continuing this 
operation for a quarter of an hour, the perspiration flawing in streams, 
onéof the attendants, aud shortly after hin a second, came to me, 
andcommenced their office, by rubbing first my back, neck, shoulders, 
andthen my body, legs, and thighs with the mohair Hlesh-glove, until 
they-had removed from the surface of the skin a perfect paste-like 
substance which peeled off in rolls ; the soles of my feet they rubbed 
with a Tough round pumice stone. During this exercise, which 
Vou.58. eS 
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caused the perspiration to flow profusely both from the attendants 
and myself, they occasionally repeated the affusion of warm water 
all over my body. The process of insparting a dark calour to the 
mustachios, eye-brows, and hair of the head, was undergone by Cap- 
tain Willock and Dr. Campbell : they lay on their backs, ‘aid the 
attendant applied with bis finger a thin paste composed of henna and 
the leaves of the indigo plant to the parts required, where it twas suf. 
fered_to remain while the operation of rubbing was continued, anti 
in about three quarters of an hour was washed off. When we had been 
altogether somewhat more than an hour in the hummaam, the at. 
tendants came again ana rubbed us over, head and body, with Ehtro. 
pean soap of our own and washed it off by pouring over us buckets 
of hot water as before. They then wished us to step into the tatk 
and bathe, but we declined it. ‘Two cloths like sheets were then 
brought to each Of us, the one wiapped round ‘the body -under tle 
arin pits,"and the other over the head; ‘and the wet cloths being then 
dropped, we returned thus covered up to the place where awe ‘Hal 
undressed. The stone pavement there felt very could, and our feet 
were washed with cold water from a:small tank for that PUrpose ih 
the centre ef the outer room. We then dried ourselves as speedily 
as we could, ‘and put on clean clothes which had ‘been brought 
with us. 
ee 


ANECDOTE. 


HE following curious anecdote serves to shew what mistaken 
and exaggerated notions foreigners have of English customs and 
manners: ‘Itis extracted from a very entertaining work,called “ Let 
ters of a Prussitn ‘Traveller,” by John Brasmen :—‘ We received 
a polite invitation from General Bag—zi, whocommanded the mi- 
litary force of the district, to breakfast with him the mornrag ‘after 
our arrival. He inhabits a large mansion, very richly furnished, isa 
Corsican by birth, and ‘grand officer of the Legion of Honour. He 
received us very politely, and m full dress, being decorated with ‘atl 
the insignia of his order. As soon as the usual ceremonies had passed, 
he asked us if we would begin with rum or with punch and poast 
beef; on our appearing puzzled at the question, he said he knew the 
English were fond of punch, and that he had aécordingly -orderd 
sume for our breakfast, as well as a piece of roast beef, which he be- 
lieved his servant had got ready. We could not help smiling at his 
mistake, and confessed he*had hit off the truce English taste with the 
only difference of anerror in‘ point of time. We were then ‘served 
with the usual breakfast.” 
ae en 


METEOROLOGY. 


NE of those showers, which in times of ignorance and supetsti- 
tion would have been considered supernatural and “omious, 
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fell. on the #4th of last March in Naples and Calabria. M. Semen- 
tint has given an account of this red rain, which the pcople called 
blood and fire, as it impresssed their imaginations. The weather was 
very stormy, and much thunder and lighthing ; the sky overcast with 
adisnal redness. On analyzing the earthy matter held in solution 
by the rain-drops, and which gave them this appearance, it was 
found to be of a yellow colour, unctuous to the touch, and 2.07 
specific gravity. Its component parts were silex 33, alumine 15.5, 
line 14.5, chrome 1, iron 14,5, carbonic acid 9, loss 15.5, which was 
found to be a combustible substance, soluble in alcohol, leaving on 
combustion a i:csiduuin of charcoal. 





Madame Stael’s Remarks on the War between France 
aud England, and on the Characters of Mr. Pité and 
Mr. Fow. 


URING many centuries the contentions of France and England 
have been the source of misery to those two countries. It used 
to be a contest for power ; but the struggle caused by the Revolution 
cannot be considered under the same aspect. If there have been in 
the course of 23 years, circumstances in which England might bave 
trealed with France, it must also be allowed that during that time 
she has had strong reasons for making war upon her rival, and more 
frequently sell, for detending herself against attack. The first rup- 
ture, which broke out in 1793, proceeded from motives the most just. 
i the Convention, while guilty of the murder of Louis XVI. had 
not professed and propagated principles subversive of all government, 
ifit had not attacked Belgium and Holland, the Englisly might have 
taken no more concern in the death of Louis XVI. than Louis XIV, 
did in that of Charles I. But, at the moment when the ministry dis- 
missed the Ainbassador of France, the English nation wished for war 
sil more eagerly than its government. 

I think I have sufficiently shown, in the preceding chapters, that 
in 1791, during the continuance of the Constituent Assembly, und 
even in 1792, under the Legislative Assembly, foreign powers ought 
notte have acceded to the Convention of Pilnitz. ‘If, then, English 
diplomacy had any share in that great political act, it interfered too 
soon in the affairs of France, and Europe was a sufferer by the ‘inter- 
ference, since immense military forces were thus acquired by the 
French. But, at the moment when England formally declared war 
against France, in 1793, the Jacobins were in complete possession of 
the supreme power ; and not only their invasion of Holland, but 
their crimes, and the principles which they proclaimed, made it a 
duty to break off all communication with them. The perseverance 
England at this epoch preserved her from the troubles which 
menaced her internal tranquillity atthe time of the mutiny of the 
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fleet, and of the fermentation of the popular ‘societies ;.and - likewise 

supported the hopes of the well-meaning, by showing. them a spat 
upon the earth where morality and liberty were united to great 
power. liad the English pation been seen sending ambassadors tg 
assassins, the true streagth of that wonderful island would have 
abandoned her; the confidence which she inspires would. have been 
lu t 

It does not follow from these views, that the Opposition, who 
wished for peace, aud Mr. Fox, who, by his astonishing talents te. 
presented a party ip Lis own person, were not actuated by the most 
honourable sentiments. Mr. Fox complained, and with reason, that 
the friends of liberty were incessantly confounded with those who 
polluted it; and he feared lest the re-action of so unfortunate an at- 
teinpt should weaken the spirit of freedom, which is the vital princi- 
ple of England. In fact, if the Reformation had failed three centuries 
ago, what would have become of Earope? And in what state would 
Europe now be, if France were to be deprived of ail that she has 
gained by her p. litical reform. 

Mr. Pitt at this epee! h rendered great serviees to England, by hold- 
ing with a firm hand the helm of affairs. But, notwithstanding the 
perfect simplicity of his tastes and habits, he leaned too much to the 
love of power ; having become tiinister at a very early age, he never 
had time to live in the capacity of a private nan, and by that means 
to experience the operation of authority upon those who are subject 
to it. His beart had nosympathy with weakness ; and the political 
artifices, which men bave agreed to call machiavelismi, were not 
viewed by him with all the contempt which might Lave been expec- 
ted from a genius like bis. Yet his admirable eloquence made him 
Jove the debates of a represevtative government: his talents were 
still a tie between him and liberty; for he was ambitious of convin- 
eing, whereas men of modcrate powers aspire only at command. The 
sarcastic tone of his speeches was singularly adapted to the circum: 
stances in which be was placed : when all the aristocracy of sent 
ment and principle triumphed at the sight of popular excesses, the 
energetic irony of Mr. Pitt suited the patrician who throws upon bis 
adversaries the odious colour of irreligion and immorality. 

The perspicuity, the sincerity, the warinth of Mr. Fox could alone 
escape these sharp edged we apons. ic had no mystery in politics; 
for he regarded publicity as still more neeess (ry in the atfairs of 
nations, than in a other relationsof men, Even when his opinion 

vas not followed, he was better liked than his opponent ;. and, al- 
though force of argumentajgion was the distinctive characteristic of his 
eloguence, so muc h of soul was perceived beneath his reasoning, that 


it wus impossible not to be moved by it. His character, like that 
of his antagonist, bore the stamp of Unalish dignity ; but he hada 


natural candour, which intercouise with the world was unable t 
unpair, because the benevolence of genius is unalterable. 

It is not necessary to decide between these two great men, ner is 
there any person who would dare to think himself qualitied to judge 
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in such acause. Bat the salutary reflection, which ought to rise 
from the sublime discussions of which the English Parliament was 
the theatre, is this ; that the ministerial party was always in the 
right when it combated Jacobinism’and military despotism, but al- 
ways in the wrong, and greatly in the wrong, when it made itself the 
enemy of liberal principles in France. The members of the Oppo- 
sition, on the contrary. deviated from the noble functions which are 
attributed tothem, when they defended men whose crimes were 
ruining the canse of the human race ; and this same Opposition has 
deserved well of posterity, when it supported the gencrous few of the 
friends of freedom, who for twenty-five years have devoted themselves 
tothe hatred of both partics in France, and who have no strength 
but what they derive trom one powerful alliance—the alliance of 
truth. 





THE BLUNDERER. 


From the Hermit in London, or Sketches of English Manners,a new Pablica- 
tion inserted in the Literary Gazette. 


—, cannot be a better man than Sir Michacl Marall. No 
one more obliging ; nothing is kinder than his heart; yet no one 
on earth commits more unlucky mistakes in company. From these,he 
is reckoned a mere scatter-brain, a marplot, a quiz, and is often 
avoided, From these, be has got himself into very serious. scrapes, 
and has lost his very best friends. Finally, from these onwilling 
errors, he, whe of all men in the world, wishes most to please and 
todo good, scarcely ever opens his mouth without committing a 
blunder—without giving offence. j 

Sir Michael is now fitty years of age; yet is he as thoughtless as 
when first [knew him, which is thirty years ago. Asa proof of the 
confusion of his brain. he forgets daily to wind up his watch, sets it 
wrong alterwards, and is never in time any where. In his commonest 
concerns he is always under some misapprehension—some mistake ; 
aud, in his conversation, he is sure to say or to do something out of 
time or out of place. Ifhe meet a widower, he will invariably 
inquire after bis wife. If he mect a lady, who is divorced, he will 
(forgetting the circumstance) bid his respects to her husband. ie 
not untrequently asks unmarried ladies after their children; and 
people at variance, after their friend so and so. The many who do 
wot know and pity this absence, or rather this confusion of his, 
consider that he either intends to hoax them, or toinsult them. The 
few who are acquainted with his intirmity, fear to ask him to their 
house, lest he say or do something oflensive to the company. 

I remember one day when he made an appointment with me to 
ride together to see a cottage on the banks of the ‘ihames; we waited 
aconsideratle time; at last he rung the bell, and asked why the 
groom did not bring his horses tothe door? when, all of a sudden, 
he recollected that he had lent them to a friend. Upon anothes 
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oceasion, he kept dinner waiting two hours at @ friend’s hause, and 
upon flying in 4 passion at his couchman’s neglect, he was informed 
that he had sept his carriage to. bring home his. litde nephews from 
school. He lost an qupt’s favour by Guthidding her ata sale of 
ehina, which he did, thinking that she had an interest in keeping 
up the price of the article; and a rich cousin: scratched him out of 
her will for speaking against Methpdism, he having entirely forgot 
her religious persuasion. 

But. of all the unfortunate days of blunders that ever occursed; 
that was the chiefon which J, met bim at dinger at the Marchioness’s, 
Bejng in, general two hours too late, and: resalving to make amends 
for his usual.failures, and never having dined at the Marquis’s before 
he arrived two hours before he was expected. The score of sorvants 
in the hall stared at him on his arrival, and then looked at eack 
other—as much as to say, “ Is he mad? what a qucer genius this 
Sir Michacl must be!” but the groom of the chambers, with his 
accustomed. officious gtin, and low boay, said, mechanically, “ My 
Lord will be down in ten minutes,” and then placed his chair, 
bowed, and handed bim a newspape. Te had ume to. spel) every 
word of it. After which he took up a novel, and went through it. 

At length a powdered servant opened the folding doors, and jn 
walked the Marehioness. Sir Michuel bad never seen her before ; 
but he was acquainted with her sister Lady Barbara, to whom the 
resemblance was striking. Me rose up, and made his best bow; 
whilst the Marchioness smiled on him with her usual dignity and 
mildness. Cheered by this into self-confidence, he thus began: ‘ f 
need net (bowing a second time) ask your Ladyship to whom I have 
the honour of speaking, seeing so strong a resemblance betwixt your 
daughter and yourself. “ Daughter, Sir, 1 have none; you must 
mistake.” * Probably—Madame—I may ; I ask your Ladyship’s 
perdon.” 

Atthis moment, her elder sister, Lady Barbara, entered the room, 
« That, that, that lady, Madame, is the person | meant; I took her 
for your Ladyship’s daughter. Lady Barbara, your most obedient! 
delighted to see you look so well: indeed the likeness’—(Mar- 
chioness) “ is that of a younger to an clder sister: my sister 
Barbava is thiee years alder than myself (drily); but, (with a smile 
of contempt) there 1s certainly a strong family likeness. ”* Oh! yes, 
beautiful! vasthy like indecd! astrong—~+ very strong family likeness, 
particularly about the eyes’ (Lady Barbara squints dyeadfully.) 
Here ensued a loud laugh of the two ladies. (Marchioness) “ Do 
you think so, Sir Michael ?” (Sir Michael perceiving the obliquity 
af the sister’s eye) ‘ No, my Lady, not at all, not a bit? 

(Marchioness) “ | am quite mortfied to think how long you bave 
been kept waiting. My Lord is not yet come from the House: and 
Eam much later than usual myself, having been detained at Philips 
and Robins’s.” © | understand your Ladyship; yes, the two money 
lending attorneys; I knew them well; hard dogs.’ “ Not at all, 
Sir Miehael, I mean the auctioneers.” ‘ Yes, yes, all confusion the 
avetionecrs J incan.’ 
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(Marchisness) “ ‘IT know that scurrilous novel, what think you of 
ir?” ‘‘ Beautiful! full of wit! how it cuts up the gouty alderman 
jocketing the poor’s rates! und the fat gambling Marchioress, (the 
fattér Was herself.) (Lady Barbara, wishing to relieve ‘him) * Hem4 
Hid’ You lodk at those trifles in verse? They are very ‘triftes, but 
written *merély at leisure hours, mere bagatélles composed on the 
spur “of the occasion. What think you of them?” ‘ ‘Triftes, trifles 
indeed ; mere bagatelfes, as your ‘Ladyship justly observes ; quite 
below par; but no catchpenny, Sir; they are my composition, and 
were never sold, but printed fora few friends more indulgent end 
pattial than Sir Michael Marall,”—(the Knight in an agony) ‘ Pardon 
me, my Lady; my honour—’ 

(The Marquis entered) “ My dear Baronct, how are you? Why 
you are come in time to-day. (Turningto the Marchioness) This is 
my very oldest friend.” Her ladyship gave a contemp.uous look, 
which said, Je vous ‘en ‘fais mon complaint. 

The company vow began toarrive briskly; carriages chased 
carriages down the street; and the thunderof the street door was 
like a feu de joie. ‘The Marquis now drew his friend aside, and 
said, “ Michael, I am heartily glad to see.you ‘here. It is now 
three years since 1 met you at Newmarket. I have been to Naples 
and to Vienna since, and have got married. I .am sorry that I had 
not an earlier opportunity of introducing you to the Marchioness,; 
but ‘you will find her at all times happy ’to see .you.”—Sir Michael, 
“No doubt; I read it in her countenance. A very sweet woman! 
&@ most interesting ‘person! and I perceive that she is as women wish 
tobe who love their lords. lia, ha, ha! yes, pretty far -gones 
there’s no fear of the title’s being extinct; no, no; -I hope soon to 
have the.pleasure of wishing you. joy on the change of ber Ladyship’s 
thape; very large indeed, but all in good time.’—Marquis. “ Sir 
Michael, I‘hope that her Ladyship’s ¢hange of shape will-not be so 
sudden as you expect; else must ill health be the eause. She is, I 
tonfess, rather corpulent, but is not so-in the way which you imagine. 
Here he turned from him, and left him overwhelmed with shame,— 
théy had been married only three months. 

Now entered Colonel O' Fagan, who, after making his obeisance 
all round, attacked the Baronet. “ Sir-Michael, you played me a 
pretty trick to-day ; you promised to bring me here im your carriage, 
knowing ws you do that one of my horses is lame; and here you are 
before me, after keeping me'waiting an hour and a half.”"—, My dear 
Colonel, | ask ten thousand.pardutis ; but it is my coachman’s: fault,; 
he never put me in mind of itas’l bid him, for my memory is most 
trencherous; its entirely his fault; but heis-an Irishman, and one 
must-pardon his bulls and blunders sometimes; they belong to his 
country,and he cannot help them.’—The Colonel, angrily, * Sit 
Michael you are very polite; but here stands an Irishman betore you 

{burn in: Lundon to be sure) who never made a bull in his lite, ‘ner 
disappointed his friend.” ‘The poor Baronet was struck dumb, and 
satsient until dinner was announced 
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Defeat and diffidence took such possession of him at table, that he 
scarcely dared to open his mouth. Atlast, the Marquis, sceing his 
consternation, endeavoured to draw him out, by saying, “ Sir Michael, 
did you observe the sale of our old school-fellow’s estate? jt 
fetched eighty thousand pounds ! should you have thought it wonh 
asmuch?” ‘ By no means, my dear Lord; and I was as must 
surprised to see the crim. con. business of Lady—he was stopped by 
a look of the Marquis’s—I mean the death of old Lady—anothe 
frown—the mariage of Captain Bracetight toa mechanic's daughter,’ 
The crim. con. lady, whose publicity had been revived after lying 
dormant twelve months, sat opposite to him ; the old lady’s daughter, 
in deep mourning, was on his righthand; and Captain Bracetight’s 
brother was near the foot of the table! 


“ Each looked on the other, none the silence broke.” 


Sir Michael blushed and stammered, coughed, called for water, 
and hesitated. Ilis next neighbour on the left addressed him ; and he 
stuttered so in reply, that the other, who had an impediment in his 
speech, almost suspected that he was turning him into ridicule, 

At the desert, four beautiful children were ushered in, walking by 
files in rather a stage-cflect way. They were the Marquis’s nephews 
and nieces. IHlis brother and sister were at table, and the children 
had been sent for as a recreation to them. L.very one was eager to 
praise them, to extol their beauty, to enumerate their good qualities, 
«ce. Sir Michael, after priming himself with a glass of hermitage 
“ to bear his courage up,” thought that he would be complimentary 
too: * What lovely children! exclaimed he, fixing his cyes at the 
sume time on their father, who is remarkably plain. * What lovely 
creatures!’ repeated he, laying much emphasis on the word 
lovely. ‘ Are ali these children your's?” “ So her Ladyship says,” 
replied the husband; and there was nothing but blushes, smiles, 
surprise, and confusion round the table. 

Ilis last blunder was respecting Walter Scott. Being asked by a 
lady what he thought of that excellent poet, whom he bad seen in 
his tour through Scotland, he replied, * Charming, charming; but 
tls a pity he is so lame.” Tiow do you mean? said Mrs. Freethink, 
a bluestocking lady. Is it his poctry, continued she, or his person, t 
which you allude ! * JLis person”——here he recollected the lame 
ness of the MJarquis’s brothe: ! so, trying to: recove! himself he re. 
called his words ** notin his person, Madam, but in his poctry 
reflecting on the beauty of his lines, and the public opinion, hie 
recovered. himself acain by “ 1--l—mean in both—-in neither 
upon my soul, | beg! your pardon—I do not know what |} mean.” 
Here a general laug! could no longer be controlled, and he was 
Jaughed at by all present. 

‘The poor Baronct will at last be obliged to live the life of a recluse, 
as he will net be able to he pap acquamtence in the town; of 
pt rhaps he may end by some very serious Consequence attending these 
habitual mistakes; for these unmeant insults are never forgived 
and, so weak are we, that many who can generously pass over and 

‘being degraded, or rendered ridiculous 


furget an injury, never} 
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INDIAN ATROCITIES. 
From Birbeck’s Letters from Iilinois. 


Gentleman with whom I am in habits of frequent intercourse, a 

respectable neighbour of our’s,has just returned from a trading 
expedition up the Red River, about seven hundred miles south-west. 
of this place, among the Iotans, Cados, and Choctaws. Ile relates 
an event, which occtirred about Christmas last at a place be visited, 
highly illustrative of the virtues, and the vices of this untameable 
variety of the human family. Their simple necessaries of food and 
clothing are supplied, as heretofore, by the chase ; but the skins of 
the various animals they kill have acquired, since their intercourse 
with the whites, a new value: and ihey have acquired a taste for one 
fatal luxury——ardent spirits. For these they barter their skins and 
furs. They indulge in them to dreadful excess, and thousands on 
thousands perish through intoxication, and the frantic broils which 
it continually occasions. In one of these frays a Cado bit off the 
under lip of a Choctaw, both young men: the latter was so drunk 
that he did not know who had been his antagonist; he lost his lip, 
got sober, and returned to his chase as usual. Some time after, as 
he was attending his beaver-iraps, with a comrade of his own tribe,’ 
hiscompanion divulged the secret, and told the name of the Cado 
who bad disfigured him. 

The Choctaw could not sustain the disgrace when vengeance was 
practicable. Ife immediately sold his whole property, his beaver- 
traps, is rifle, and his horse ; for these he obtained forty bottles of 
whiskey. Thirty nine bottles he consunied with his friends, lotans, 
Cados, and Choctaws, inidifferent!y, in a grand déebauch, which lasted’ 
aweek, but reserved one bottle secreted for a special purpose. After 
this, when again sufficiently sober, lie joined a party, among whom 
was his deveted foe—fell upon him with his knife, and dispatclied 
him. He then coolly took’from his pouch some red paint, and 
smeared himself with it, preparatory .to his death, which was a mat, 
trof course, as blood must be avenged by blood, saying he should 
be ready to die by ten o'clock the next day, but he wished to be shot 
Wy one of his own nation. The Cados were merciful, they told him 
he should not be shot by one of them, but by one of his own tribe, a 
friend of his own sclection. He chose his friend, and’ he desired 
them to accompany him toa certain spot in the woods; they did so, 
and he directed ‘them to dig a grave for him there. The next day he 
was missing; they sought for hint at the appointed — hour, 
and found him sitting at his’ grave, his bottle of whiskey by 
him. He drank apart of it, and told them he was ready. [lis 
friend was also ready. He kept his seat, and, holding up his 
arm, pointed to the place on his side where the ball should enter, 
The‘friend tock wim-—the gan missed fire; be gave a slight start, but 
said nothing, Again he raised bis arm—again the gun shapped—he 
Vou. 58. 5 G 
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jumped up with some exclamation, took another draught of Whiskey, 
and seated himselfin the same place. The flint being clipped, and 
allready once more, he presented his side, and the fatal ball sent 
this brave man to an untimely grave. 

Some time after, they were talking over the melancholy affair 
and the friend declared he was glad to shoot him, for he was not bis 
friend in reality. The spirit of savage justice was roused again: 
one of his companions immediately fired at him, but missc d—thanks 
to the whiskey both for the danger and the escape. However, they 
confined the false friend one whole week, whilst they sat in couneil 
on the case. At length he was acquitted of murder, and liberated, as 
he had only taken a devoted life, though with the heart of a traitor to 
his friend. 





QUESTION.—BY W. BENNET, OF PLYMOUTH DOCK, 


Certain gentleman has a complete square garden, the length of 
each side of which is 40 poles; in the same he is desirous of 
having acircular grass plot, whose diameter ts to be 5 poles. Itis 
required how many poles of ground are left for other purposes, after 
the above is performed ? 








ANECDOTE. 


LIE Abbe de Percie, some time after the commencement of the 
revolution in France, was obliged te fly from his living in Nor 
mandy to this country. Soon after his arrival in London, he was 
hustled in New-street, Covent-Garden, and robbed of twenty guineas, 
which he had received but a few minutes before, at Sir Robert Her- 
ries’s. With the remainder of his little property, be went to Bath, 
where it was soon expended. In this dilemma, his countrymen 
there reminded him, that he was related to the English Percy, and, 
as the Duke of Northumberland was at that time there, they advised 
him to apply to his Grace for relief. The Abbe immediately wrote 
to the Duke, who returned a polite answer, and requested a tew 
days for investigation. In the mean time, his Grace wrote to Lord 
Harcourt, at whose bouse the Duc D’Harcourt resided,and enquired 
whether the Abbe was one of the De Percies of Normandy ; soon 
after which be transmitted to bis new cousin a gold box, witha 
Bank note inclosed in it, for one thousand pounds, anda general invi- 
tation to his table, which was from that day open to him. 

Thi, illustrious family has been distinguished by many other 
splendid acts of generosity, and the late Duke foug't most bravely 
under the command of Earl Cornwallis, in the commencement of the 
late war with America,and his conduct was that of an able and intel- 
ligent officer. 
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TO THE MOURNING CHRISTIAN. 


AN ACROSTIC. 


OINT heir with Jesus to the crown of lifet 
\ Itho’ a pilgrim in this world of strife, 
M ix'd with the multitude, whose short career 
E nds in eternal torment ane despair: 
S hake off that care, which, like a canker-worm, 


S preads its destructive influence o’er thy form. 
H ast thon not beard that ALL beneath the sun 

E ndure afflictions as their moments ran? 

R eplete with sorrow is our mortal cup, 

R endered more bitter by our fears to drink it up. 
I nvincible to grief, then learn to know 

N o state of varied life is free from woe. 

G lory’s fall blaze shall soon around thee shine : 


rime joys await thee in the realms divine. 
edemption’s song, which thou hast warbled here 

bp accents low, shall then delight thy ear. 

o discord i its strains, With rapture new 

he Saviour, whom thou lovest, shall greet thy view, 
fulgent in perfection’s dizzy height, 

ais’d far above the thought’s encumbered flight. 


ield then, lone pilgrim, to the man of earth, 
ach joy that only claims a mortal birth ; 

Oo n Faith’s broad pluie, above thy sorrows soar, 
V ex’d and tormented with thy cares no more; 

I n peace and love, let all thy pow’rs be still, 

L earn meek obedience to thy Maker’s will. 


tn ehilibed hedid 


July 24, 1818. 





eCeer————— 
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HYMN ON THE PRESENT HARVEST. 


AIL GRACIOUS GOD! thy bounteous band 
Hast given to us, thy tavoured land, 
A full and rich supply ; 
See yonder fields arrayed in gold, 
Wiule plenty doth her lap unfold, 
Nor will her boon deny. 


This year with goodness thou hast crown’d, 
Thy paths drop fatness all around, 
Aud little bills rejoice ; 
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Lexeriant valleys shont and sing, 
And smiljing swains their tribute bring, 
In one harmonious voice. 


Again the sun, m luocid rays, 
His bright meridian heat displays 
To froctify the sou ; 
Refreshing showers, at thy command, 
Descend upon the thirsty land 
To bless the labourers’ toil. 


No more let sorrow’s weeping eye 
Bedew the cheeks ef poverty, 
And cease the murmuring tongue ; 
Responsive join the choral lav, 
Witt thankful hearts your offerings pay, 
And shout the harvest home. 
O may these blessings, mighty God ! 
Direct our minds to joys above, 
While we thy goodness trace ; 
And may we ripen here below 
For that biest world where pleasures flow 
Io rivers fraught with grace ! 


Stoke, July, 1818. S. TURNER. 





THE SEASONS. 


EAR SUMMER! Lleve thy bright sun-burning noons; 
Thy cool, leafy shades, and thy broad yellow moons; 
Thy brooks playing bo-peep beluud the green bushes, 
Betrayed by the whispering grasses and rushes; 
Thy light floating. clouds, avd thy beantitul flowers ; 
Thy soft-Liowing winds; and thy ceol.talling showers ; 
I love thy blythe music; dear Summer, I love 
The green turf beneath thee, the bine sky above. 
Thou art gone, lovely: Sammet, thy lest sun has set ; 
But sweet Autuam comes in, bke a'gentie bronetre, 
With a warm glowing cheek, und a sparkhog eye, 
The brightest, dear Suarmer, when thine is not bye. 
She comes with a smile, but ia tears she departs, 
And leaves all ber overs with sorrowiul hearts. 
Ot Winter comes next, with bis silvery head, 
His cold breath, as he comes, strikes the last flower dead. 
He frowns on us, threatens, and blusters and storms, 
But, stern as he seems, gentle charity warns 
His old heart; and he goes about doing go0d deeds, 
As though he. were sinmng.; be covers the seeds 
From the winds, with a mantle of nourishing snow, 
Aad when he bas nursed the young blassoms, he'll go 
From the viind world, abused, and unjustly reviled, 
Ant leave ail ther beanties to deck his sweet child; 
His sweet child, the young Spring, that comes langhing with glee, 
And points to the-buds om eveh biesoming tree’; 
Aud calls her young songsters to smgio the sun; 
Aod chuckles to see the frest) brooks-as they rin ; 
And calls up the primroses, snowdreps; anit U aistes; 
Yet more than for this she deserves al ovr prawes— 
She telis us tit Summer is commg again; 
Sing ont, merry birds,in your merriést strain, 
For Summer, sweet Summers, is coniioy again. ne 
ANGLICA. 
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